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* An attempt is made^ in this paper, to develop a model 
that would apply ethnographic research techniques to public school 
research and systems,. The model presented consists of three 
developmental phases. In the first phase two basic approaches 'to 
field design, either of which can be used are described: the emergent 
categories approach, in which the anthropologist is interested in the 
operation of the school; and the behavior of students,, teachers, and 
staff, or the pre-determined categories approach, in which the 
anthropologist has identified an issue or a problem for study prior 
to the initial stages of field research. Phase two of the model 
consists of a description of the problems of selecting a school for 
research, as well as the techniques for gaining entry permission in 
order to carry out ethnographic research and the processes that 
affect working relations with public school authorities and 
personnel. In phase three, anthropological issues and methods are 
presented, expecially participation-observation techniques. In the 
final section of the paper, a list of possible subjects and topics^ of 
interest to anthropologists for research purposes is' presented . 
(Author/JP.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps no other social institution has been more 
intensely studied h,y social scientists than the public 
school systems in t»he United St^ates. Banks of in£orm^^'_ 
tion have been compiled es^pecially by educators, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists^. JEhey have^ it seems, 
examined every possible facet'^ of ' school life; however, 
they ai^e continuing to expend pvea more 'time and energy 
on educational research. Though all this research 
has been completed there is at present a need for new 
points of view and new apprbachcs^.to educational re- 
search* Anthropological field research. tbchniques, 
specifically ethnographic research, may fuLfill this need 
for a new look at educational problems. 

Traditionally, anthropologists have i.tudd,ed the 
cultures of non-western peoples. 'Since anthropology 
is a relatively new social scieji'cc, anthropologists 
have been actively concernc^6^ with adopting and develop- 
ing social research techniques thdt d'rc effective and 
efficient in uncovering social cause ahd effect' rcla- 
tionships.: If ethnographic -field researcih techniques . 
: arc effective research tools when applied to "for'cign" 
cultures, might they not be effective when applied 
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to our modern social institutions? An attempt is ma,de 
in this paper, to develop a model that would apply ethno 
graphic research techniques to public school research. 

The recommended research model consists o£ three, 
developmental phases* In the first phase two basic 
approaches to -field design are described* Phase two 
consists of a de'scription of the problems o£ selecting 
a school for research, as well as tlie techniques for 
gaining entry permission in order to carry out ethno- 
graphic researcher In phase three, anthropological ' 
issues and methods, especially participation-observation 
techniques, are presented. The schematic flow chart 
on page 3 vj^s prepared to provide the reader with a 
holistic structure of the research mo(iel» The chart 
is followed by several sections in which the major 
subdivisions of the model are described. In the final 
section of the paper the reader; is\f>rovidcd with a. 
list of subjects and topics which may be of interest to 
anthropologists for -research purposes. 
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Phase I: Pre-Field Issues 
Two Approaches to Field Study 

This papei^ is based upon the assumption that anthro- 

6 

pologists interested in school ethnography will choose 
overt rather than surreptitious means for gathering 
data and observing behavior in the public school* The 
issues pertaining to the actual field research design 
and recommended methods and techniques will be described 
in phase III of the model. Phases I and II contain 
issues and recommendations regarding decisions and 
processes that affect working relations with public 
school authorities and personnel. Once the actual field 
design has been developed, the anthropologist has two 
basic approaches which will influence his relations 
with school authorities. The design of the sFudy -dic-_ 
tates that the anthropologist will either develop an 
Emergent Categories Approach or a Pre-determined Cate- 
gories Approach- Either approach characterizes and 
influences working relationships, selection procedures, 
and entry procedures. 

The Emergent Categories Appr^^i 

In the Emergent Categories Approach, the 
anthr.opologist is interested in the operation of the 

4 ; 
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school and the behavior o£ students, teachers, administra 
tion, or staff. Once the anthropologist has become 
familiar with the operation of the school, he/she will 
begin to focus on a specific issue that has surfaced 
while baseline behaviors were being observed. The only 
criteria guiding the initial phases of this approach 
are general, therefore, the researcher has an unlimited 
number of schools to select from for study* For instance 
a researcher may want to study the behavior, duties, and 
influence of a principal in relation to student behavior". 
Selection is not critical at this point because public 
schools almost universally have principals as chief 
building administrators; therefore, the Hmergence Cate- 
gories Approach is automatic. On the other hand, a 
researcher may need to observe the behavior of just 
female principals, the added criteria makes selection 
much more critical and ^..e Emergent Categories Approach 
will not be used.. Therefore, Research Design, in this - 
case, influenced the research approach and the research 
' approach influenced the working relationships with the_^ 
school. Kmergcnt Categories influence working relation- 
ships in the following two ways: 

1. In the selection and entry procedures the 
research prospectus includes a request for gathering 
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baseline behavior, followed^y the need for specific 
observations and data gathering. In other words the 
researcher cannot describe the specific subject of his 
study Until the subject emerges from initial observations. 

2. The selection of a school for research is not 
critical because the research does not have a specific 
topic or subject in mind. Therefore, the researcher 
can choose from among the existing schools that are con- 

s 

venient and open to this type of approach- The danger 
is in being rej ected-because the school authorities are 
not satisfied with the formal or informal proposal 
that they receive. They most often prefer the 
researcher to have a specific subject and research goal 
in mind prior to their approval. Because of this, ther^ 
is an assumed rate of higher rejections with the Emergent 
Categories Approach. 

The Pre-detcrmined Categories Approach 

In tlie Pre-determined Categories Approach the 
anthropologist has identified an issue or a problem 
for study prior to the initial stages of field research. 
The research design of the study dictates'the specific 
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categories person (s), groups, grade level, program, 
and educational setting to be researched thus elimi- 
nating the need for thorough rSservations prior to the 
actual observation of the research subject* The criteria 
guiding the field observations and data gathering process 
are carefully and concisely spelled out in the design 
of the research project (perhaps in perspcctus f orm) • 
Therefore, the Pre-determined Categories Approach is 
automatically determined in the research proposal. For 
example, if the researcher has determined that informa- 
tion is needed on lower middle-class black students, 
between the ages of 12 and 14 (junior high level), with 
averalge IQ\cores, the categories have already been 
^.ejS^blished and the se'lection of schools containing 
this group may be quite limited. Therefore, the 
obstacles and problems facing the researcher in this 
case are quite different from those facing the researcher 
using the Emergent Categories Approach. Of course,' the 
most serious obstacle for the researcher is obtaining 
permission to carry out research within the available 
schtfols^ that meet the needs of the research desigfi, a 
problem not uncommon to anthropologists working in other 
situations, _ 
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The Pre-dctermined Categories Approach differs 
from the Emergent Approach in the following two ways: 

1. In the Pre-determined Categories Approach 
the researcher has specifically identified the subject 
of the study and tlie nature of the problem involved in 
the research. Therefore, the researcher is able to 
provide the school district with a specific proposal 

' that identifies and limits research interests. This 
may be more appealing- to those responsible for making 
the decision to accept or reject the research project. 

2. Rejection of the researcli project under the 

^ 1 

Pre-det(|jrmined Categories Approach is very serious, 
because I in many instances the researcher is limited to 
schools/ thPt meet the requirements of the specific 
research design'. If no other schools are available, 
long distances may have to be travelled so that the 
project Will not have to be abandoned. 
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Phase- II: Selection and Entry Procedures 

Selecting a School for Ethnographic Research 

A typical public school contains students, 
teachers, administrators and people in vardous^ supportive 
roles. The differences between schools arp caused by the 
characteristics within the student population, the 
training and background of the teaching staff, the atti- 
tude and proficiencies of the administration, the organi- 
zation and design of the physical plant, and the programs, 
activities and materials that are used in the teaching- 
learning process. These similarities" and differences 
affect both selection and entry procedures and must be 
taken into account by the researcher. In statistical 
research a random selection of subjects is considered 
appropriate; however, when an anthropologist is attempting 
to select a school district or a single school for re- 
search, the selection will be affected by the researcher's 
needs. In the Emergent Categories Approach some form 
of randomized selection may be possible because the 
specific subject and topic of interest will emerge after 
the initial observation and familiarization period has 
passed. However, when Pre-determined Categories have 

9 
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been established, 'the process of, matching schools' nith 

research needs becomes Jhore important. The researcher 

* * * ' • 

will be required ti2_STarArey and identify^ tjiose schools 

that have the student population, school design, or 

programs that will satisfy the needs of tha researcher. 

• / 

Selection then is found within the areas of 
differences between schools. In addition to the general 
categories mentioned above/" it may be helpful to the 
reader to list some more general differences here* • They 
wourd; iTicloide : • • - , ^ , , . . , , 

1. Politi'cal attitudes and values.* > • 

2. Religious belief, memberi;hip , -and practice. 

3. Racial /lake-up of the community • \^ 

4. Population density of the community. ' *' 

5. Occupational characteristics of the community. 

6. Per capita income witKin the community. 

7. .The number of children per household. 

8. Property "values within the community. 

9. Th'e size of the school district. . 

10. The number of pupils per school. 

11. Group averages on student achievement and 
I.Q. scores. \ 

\ 

12. Historic ^gLnfluences that have influenced 
the development of school policy. 

13. Special programs that are unique to the 
school district. 

Besides these items there are other items that separate 

one school or school district from another. For instance ^ 
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th<^ amount of money spent on each child's education, 
extra-curricular activities, the location of the school- 
4n terms, of other educational activities (e.g. museums), 
the number of specialists that support the teachings 
staff, formal and informal organizations within the 
school, joint* school and community projects,, vocational 
training programs, and programs that aid students witj^ 

•various personal problems. 

The researcher u^ing the Emergent" Categories 
Approach is not as concerned with these differences, 
as is the researcher using thfe Pre-determined Categories ^ 
Approach. While the opportunities to identify- an 
interesting subject or topic may vary because of tliese 
differences, the Emergent Categories Approach is not 
concerned with these specifics- in the selection process. 
The specifics arc absolutely critical, however, to the 
researcher who has identified the subject and topic 
prior to entry into the schools. Therefore, the Pre- 
determineid Categories Approach requires that prior . ,\ 

-knowled^ge o.f the schools be acquired before eritcrjjig 
the field. jVie type of information needed may be 
secured from state and regional educational agencies*.- * ^ 
(e.g. the State Department of Education). ' 
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Entry Procedures 

While research projects are welcome in most 
school districts, a high percentage o£ the requests to 
conduct research are rejected. School systems have 
developed some relatively sophisticated techniques for 
evaluating research proposals. Some school districts 
assign this task to a specific admini^strat^' , while 
others have Used a committee system ma'de-'up of teachers, 
-administrators, and even parents. Because of these 
practices, the researcher needs to consider school 
district policies that regulate research within the 
school district. As an entry procedure it is suggested 
that the researcher: 

1. Write an initial introductory letter to the 
district superintendent. As part of this letter you 
sho;ild include an overview of your research project 
written in layman's language. In addition, request 
infojmation on school policy governing research projects, 
and request tho name of the person that should be con- 
't'acted wit,i\in the. school district regarding the pro- 
ceasing pf jpur proposal. - i 



j>^\ * Follow, the school district' s procedures, being 

"^^"^^""^ / " ' ' . ^ , . 

especially careful, .to avoid contusion by getting clari- 
ficdtion when you , need help. Most school districts will 



request a formal proposal o£ your intent. Write a clear 
concise proposal that can be easily read and interpreted 
just for this purpose. The actual research prospectus 
or research design may be too sophisticated for others 
outside your area of expertise. 

3. Attempt to set up an interview appointment 
to discuss the proposal once it has been submitted. 
During the interview session, issues that concern 

both parties can be cleared up. This may be a bargaining 
session in which the re^searcher modi fi~e~s~^dme issues" 
that are considered troublesome by the ^school adminis- 
trators. Also during this session, school administrators 
nay concede to the special needs or requests of the 
researcher. Often a good bargainer can gain concessions 
in this manner; it is especially important 'if the re- 
searcher wants to do some type of participation-observation 
(see Phase III). 

4. If the proposal is rejected, the projefct may^ 
have to be abandoned. However, in most cases the Ve^ 
searcher can either select another school district or 
reapproach the same scliool district with a modified 
proposal. (See page 3) 
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Some Common Reasons For Rejection 

I£ rejection occurs, the researcher is faced 
with the problem o£ either abandoning the research 
project, modifying the research proposal, or finding 
a substitute school district that would meet the 
requirements of the research design. In some cases 
reasons for rejection are given, while in some other 
cases' specific reasons are withheld. Usually dc;bate 
over rejection is not helpful. HoWever , without a 
specific reason for rejection, there is no hope for 
modification. Listed below are some of the most common 
reasons for rejection: 

1. Administrative attitude a personal dislike 
for the project . 

2. Poor research design unclear objectives, 
lack of relativity and importance to educators. 

3. Excessive demands placed on school personnel 
tha project required teacher or administrative 
time^olitside o£ their normal work Load. 

4. Failure to provide adequate guarantees --the 
researcher was not able to give satisfactory 
assurances that the result of the research | 
would not caure hardship or embarrassment 
withxn the scho,ol district. ' - 

5. Topic sensitivity the research topic was 
^ considered inappropi/iate because of contror 

versial nature of issues involved in the . 
research. / I 

/ / 

6. Technical aspects t- the procedures designed 
for gathering information were considercdj 
disruptive or inap'propr iatc by school officials 
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7. Institutional relationships the attitude 
o£ school officials toward the ass^ociated 
research institution or prior agreements 
with other institutions. 

8. Reporting the research fear of the pub> 
licized ij^sults of the study. . ' 

9. Lack of teacher interost JWtilure 'to g^in 
teacher support for the research project. 

10. Failure to re^ch initial agreement inability 
to solve initial problems pertaining to/exe- 
cut ion of the research. ' ' \ ' 'I 

11. ' Personal attributes of the res.earcher — the 

^appearance or personality of the researcher* 
may cause rejection. ^. ^ - , 

12. 1>re" exiting notions regarding anfhropoltrg^.sts. 
educators^or parejits Diay regard *aftthropolog- 
ical activities Q.r reseax^ch in^appropriate for 
the public schools t * • 

In general, the rese^Tcher .is in' a weak position 

when requesting permission to ente.r the 'public schools , 

,unless the request for research comes from school off?.: 

cials. In other words you need them more thaif^they need 

you. In spite of the barriers, ethnographic research 

IS becoming an accepted approach for re-examining edu- • 

cational institutions. 

Post Entry Familiarization and 'Orientation -Proces-s 

Once selection and entry, procedures -have .beea 
successfully completed the researcher will; need to* spend 
an - litial period of time learning about the operation 
and organization of the school. The following is a , partial 
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list o£ topics and areas of initial research that should 
aid the researcher in becoming familiar with the policies, 
procedures and operations of a school or a school 
district. The researcher using the Emergent .Categories 
Approach will need to make a relatively thorough survey 
of^ all items listed below, while the researcher usJng 
'the Pre-determined Categories Approach will most likely 
^review only those items that specifically pertain to 
the subject or topic of his research, ^ 

1, A study of the administrative chain of 
command. 

2. Official school policies, rules and regulations • 

3, Tim'e schedules which regulate the movement 
and activities of students ^and teachers, 

4. Lists and cha'xters of officially con^tit.uted 
clubs, social and professional organizations. 



5. 'Official curriculum guides for each discipline 
area e.g. social studies, science, english 
and- art. 

6. Lists and descriptions of special programs, 
both academic and vocational. Special education 
and '^related programs would be included. 

7. The design of the building and grounds and 
its influence on school prog^jrams . 

8. The use of special areas such as the library, 
teachers lounge, and facilities provided for 
non-classroom activities. 
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Phase III: Fi(^d Research 
Anthropological Fieldwork . 

Anthropological fieldwork involves a long stay 
among the members of the society being studied in order 
for the ethnographer to get a more complete view of that 
society (Crane 74). By being there , in the sociocultural 
situation (Erickson 72 : 10 J , the \researcher directly 
observes and experiences behavior v/ithin the di^fferent 
contexts of social interraction and)^ultural patterning. 
•'It is^ impossible Evans-Pritchard ("^2:80) writes, 
"to understand clearly and comprehensively any part of 
a people's social life except in the full context of 
their social life as a whole." The researcher then 
compares his "field'* with other sociocultural situations 
throughout the world (Evans-Pritchard 62; Levi -Strauss 
*63; Kroeber 63). ^ 

Anthropology does not limit its research to 
nations, linguistic groups, regions, or villages but to 
any situation where social networks and symbolic patterns 
are operant. A particular class, school, or school 
district provides situations for ethnographic fieldwork, 
which can result in observation and description of not 
only the parts of this system, but also their contextual 

17 • . 
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significance -within the holistic framework, which can 
be compared to other contexts. 

•.Ethnographic Models For Fieldwork 

Ethnologies present theories by which anthro- 
pologists explain their fieldwork data. These models, ^ 
traditionally employed for understanding another cul- 
ture, can be adapted to the school system. Malinowski 
(1922) viewed the Trobriand Jslanders, for example, as' 
a biological-functional society divisible for analytic 

' purposes into categories of activity which fulfilled 

the -most basic human needs. With some interpjretation , . 

Malinoski's categories , apply to the- classroom as Erikson 

writes C72':ll-14): 

In Malinowski 's model ^social behavior- is 
viewed as exchange. "Exchange*'.* here includes 
the exchange of valued goods through barter , 
ex'change Qf symbols of value in a mone)i. market , 
or the exchange of behaviors in some form 'of 
parity. ' \, '-^ 

The classroom can be SQen as an economic 
system of behavior a political economy-- in 
which students offer deference to the teacher 
in exchange for kind treatment and the purveying 
of knowledge. ' , 

Malinowski 's categories came fi^om research on an island, 
isolated and- free from external influences. 'Schools 
are subsystems of systems, whose very complexity per- 
vades the flexibility of Malinowski *s ideas. Erikson 
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deals with this complexity by suggesting additional 
research into the relationship of the school to its ' 
surrounding sociocultural environment". (Pelto 1970, 
Naroll and Cohen 1973, and Erickson 72:17-18, provide 
samples of questions.) 

Society has been compared- to a biological organism 
(see ^dclif f e-Brown 52), composed of different parts, 
which, are functionally interrelated, Goffman's The Boys 
in White, for example, studied medical students according 
to role (position in social network)^ and status (rights 
and obligations). The researcher would study the roles 
within the school system and how these roles functioii 
together. He could also observe the congruence or dis- 
crepancy between the ideal behavior expected of the roles 
and the actual behavior of those filling them. 

Another possibility might be to consider the 
values and symbols according to their classif icatory 
and symbolic structure. Mary Douglas' Purity and Danger . 
shows that the housewife dusting her furniture is a \ 
behavior intelligible within a classif icatory system^ 
separating the sacred from the profane. What cla^ssifi- 
cation system is consciously or unconsciously employejl 
in the classroom? What symbols are important and into 
what patterns do they fit? (See Turner 67 and Bastien 73) 
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,^Symbolic patterns .and classificatory systems consider 
underlying structures, which may not be consciously • 
perceived by the informants. Moreover, the relation- 
ship o£ the underlying symbolic structure is interrelated 
to observable behavior and environment (see Levi- Strauss 
74:178-246), 

An easier level o£ analysis for training research 
students might be to have them-discover the characteristic 
ways different people categorize, code, and define their 
own experience* Spradley (75) and McCurdy (72) provide 
examples of how students were trained to do ethnographies > 
of ordinary settings, such as fire stations, bars, and 
classrooms* Their informants' organization of the 
world became the basis for organizing their papers* How 
one teacher, for example, categorizes her stud^ents and 
defines tasks for them could be compared to the cate-' 
gorizations of other teachers (Goetz and Hansen 74)* 

Each ethnology presents a level of analysis, which 
may or may not suit the field fieldwork situation of 
either the Emergent or Pre-determincd Category Approaches* 
In most instances, theory follows fieldwork, and only 
after intensive participant observation will a model 
emerge which explains most of the data (see Lutz 74)* 
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Participant Observation 

Ethnographic research usually employs participant 
observation, which is the assimilation o£ the researcher 
into a sociocultural environment, participating as a 
"member." Anthropologists live, eat, and work with the 
people for^a long time to collect firsthand data, which 
can best be made intelligible within its own setting. 
Participant observation brings to educational research 
an experienliai and holistic viewpoint for understanding 
its sociocultural factors. This methodology assumes that 
the researcher is able to understand the situation to 
the degree he participates in it. Firth, studying the 
Tikopians, wrote that it is. to the degree that the natives 
socially digest the anthropologist, that his research 
will be successful. Being digestible to another socio- 
cultural environment such as the classroom, depends 
upon the researcher* s flexibility to role play as. an 
unobtrusive member. 

The classroom is no exception to the generaliza- 
tion tjiaj groups suspect strangers and do not like to 
be observed. A few suggestions are: avoid questioning 
and wait for the group to express itself, at its own 
rate, which it will once you have gained its confidence. 
Starting slowly and gaining confidence are necessary for 
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establishing a role within any group, and this role 
will always be soinev;hat as an outsider and not as a 
peer member. The researcher defines his own role, and 
in part it is defined for him by the situation. No 
amount of training can predict his precise behavior, 
but he can anticipate the nature of the game and the 
playing field beforehand by familiarizing himself with 
the educational institution as outlined in Phase I. 
Because of the frequent need to improvise, the prudent 
anthropologist strives to retain independence of decision 
and "play things by oar" in favor of what is feasible 
in the field (see Paul 19S3). 

Beware of lessening your role as participant 
by establishing yourself as a possible informer for 
political manuveurs. The indirect ap^pjio^h to informants 
is recommended. This methodolo^y^tudies tlie~~^vmbolic 

meaning of behavior, the tacit premises, and uncc^pscious 

i \ 

structures rather than explanations, answers, an<3j t,he 

directly observable, which is often a smoke - scr (len. i 

\ 

Informal settings, such as playgrounds and clubrooms, 
are often reversed structures or patterns to those of 
the formal setting. Where and with whom people sit and 
play might reverse the social structure. Peoples and 
groups express themselves by the tone of their voices. 
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expressions on their faces, and content o£ their words. 
Behavior is equally symbolized through bodily positions, 
interaction, and dress* 

Be sensitive, sympathetic, and intelligent in 
your relationships. Truthfulness and sincerity are the 
basis of most lasting mutual understanding* If after 
several years, you have learned to become a participant 
within another sociocultural environment, then you will 
have accomplished a great deal, even though this is all 
you have to show for your research* 

The researcher is less a participant to the degree 
that "he only sees what he waists to see.'* The anthro- 
pologist who compares everything he sees in the Andes 
to what he saw in the United States is being e tlmoccntric , 
just as the school researcher who is always trying to 
fit his fieldwork data into his preconceived categories. 
The classroom ethnographer needs in-process training 
to escape the bias of preformed patterns and to inductively 
collect data which has an inherent pattern. Everyday 
he must remind himself to interpret classroom behavior 
in terms of this particular classroom's pattern. 

Data Collecting 

Observation of a new sociocultural environment 
is easy at first, as new smells, sounds, and sights 
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whirl around the senses. Any^'dng and everything is 
important in the beginning, because it is only after 
collecting much data that the researcher vill see how 
the parts make up the whole. He is encouraged to write 
legible notes on notecards. The top line describes the 
category, such as "Characteristic Dress", and in the 
right corner are noted the date, place, and person 
(group). At home the researcher will daily review 
these notes, filin^^hem according to significant 
categories. The categories can be emergent or arrived 
at through preliminary' research; for example, if the 
research is concerned with symbolic patterns, then 
one would look for, symbolism in beliefs, dress, behavior, 
and social relations. Organized and legible notes are 
necessary for the sanity of the researcher, who will 
otherwise be overwhelmed by tons of information on 
scraps of paper, confining some bit of information 
he can never find. 

Tape rtjcorders sh^ould be used with permission. 



of~H)oth the school authorities and the group. Tape 
recorders are discouraged in the classroom because they 
inhibit spontaneity. Moreover, information on tapes must 
be transcribed to note cards for analy.sis and synthesis, 
which can be a very tedious job. 
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The researcher gradually builds up a body 6£ 

observational data and , interpretat ive/commentSi, Which 

when submitted, to analysis begin to -exhibit certain 

regularities from which it is possible to elicit a 

. * ^ ' 

• structure, e;cpressed -^in a ^fet -of patterns, ^he- inter'" 
pfetation 'can come from the students and teachrtSr in 
the classroom, the administrators, and the. researcher. 
Sometimes, for example, .playground activity is the 
mirrored reverse of the classroom. ' One can only under- 
stand playground activity in light of the -classroom. 
Observifig the pattjetn in different e^jivironment^ may be 
one check^or validity ^ . / 

A pattern is, more than a list oi parts. To 
describe the parts, that coini)ose a pattern .is -noi. suffi- 
cient to describe that pattern; th^ relations between 
the parts must, also be' described. In the clas.-groom, for- 
example, the researcher^ might .discover some^ rela"tionship 
between postuiie and ^learning*, or spatial of ganizatuon' 
and' groupi'ng , or^symbblic ordering and -behavio-r^ From 

tuture research, relevant categories will em.e'rge within" 
t * ^. * • ' , ♦ 

the classroom, whicli will express patterns. 'These 

i> > ■ 

patterns will then he Jiypotheses for future research, 

which will eventually lead '€0 th^tfVy tbuilding. 
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'^The res$a]:cher ^then'. begiiTS i^to ilnterprfet his fielJ 

. * *' • * « * ^ 

data in terms of ^the rveguLaritieS' and 'patterns which 

are operant. * The best ethnographies .are 'those which • 

can make ilitelligiBlre most o£ the data within its 

contextual ^whole . <^ ^* . ' * 

* Verification Requires docume.ntation -and describing 
' , . * ^ * - . * * " 

accurately observed da^ta \yhich is shown to be typical 

and significant '.in "thp culture and society. The delta 

is tfxCn specifically .explained within the total system. 

The researcher may return to recheck some specific item. 

The researcher, finally eompafes his ethnography with 

similar and different 'situations throughout the world. 

Basic to education and anthropology is an exchange 

of meaning Wtwcen' people . Participant observation 

endeavors to receive-. knowledge by sharing with others 

as a member of their grotjp, and rcciprudty requires 

that the researcher also share his analysis with -them. 



/ 



/ 



• , CONCLUSION 

School ethnography can Ipad to an understanding 

'J ' , * 

,of the social interactions and social forces that 
. ♦ ' * ' 

^influence , the behaviot" and development o£ children 

in American society.' In addition, school ethnography 

ftay be a^ble to, play an important rol-e in the revitali- 

zation^of the .^Vmerican school system. While the 

anthropological' approach- may "^be ^initially rejected or 

^resisted by schooj- authorities who* are fearful or 

dislike .."outside" ,observer,s., in time acceptable vorking 

relationships' between arithropoldgists and edutators 

will be -established/ 

Some practical procedures , :guideline^^,' and 

techniques were proposed* in rhis paper in an ?Jttc:npt 

to identify some of the typical problems that exist 

in \educational research. -Although every research 

situation contains unique requirements-, there are also 

'common issues and problems:^that' can be avoided' by an 
-v. ... 
^awareness of procedures that are acceptable in most . 

situations . . " 
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